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ABSTRACT 

The basic noun phrase of Koine Greek is examined, and 
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quantifiers, demonstratives, and descriptive adjectives is different 
leads to the proposal that these are distinct word classes in Greek, 
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proposal (the Determiner Phrase hypothesis) that the traditional noun 
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take a noun phrase (NP) as its complement. Contains 18 references. 
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On Generating the Greek Noun Phrase 

Cheryl A. Black and Stephen A. Marlett 

This article examines the basic noun phrase of Koine Greek and proposes an 
analysis which is consistent with current views on phrase structure within X-bar theory. 
The fact that the syntactic distribution of quantifiers , demonstratives and descriptive 
adjectives is different leads to the (not surprising) proposal that these are distinct word 
classes in Greek , as in many other languages. The distiibution of articles is given 
serious attention and is found to support the relatively recent proposal (the DP 
hypothesis) that the traditional noun phrase is best analyzed as a determiner phrase 
which may then take an NP as its complement.. 



“It is a curious thing how traditionalism in linguistic teaching has held in slavery so many 
men who teach Greek today precisely as it was done a hundred years ago.” [From the 
introduction by A. T. Robertson to Davis 1923] 

1. Introduction 

The tables of contents of most Classical or Koine Greek grammars reveal an interesting 
similarity. One quickly sees how much attention is paid to morphological issues and how little is 
paid to syntax. The reasons for this state of affairs are somewhat understandable given the 
tradition in which the study of Greek grammar developed and the fact that syntax is a relatively 
new domain of study as such in linguistics. However, despite the interest in syntax within the 
past forty years in American linguistics and significant advances in our understanding of it, so far 
as we know, little progress has been made in the study or teaching of Classical or Koine Greek 
syntax. 1 

This is not to say that syntax has received no consideration in descriptions or presentations of 
Greek in the past. But consider the description of the Noun Phrase, for example. Whereas some 
emphasis is given to the description of particular parts (such as when the article is used and how 
certain differences in word order are to be understood), there is never a simple overview of the 
facts. The present study is intended as a first step to remedy the situation. As such, we do not 
examine all aspects of Noun Phrases in Greek. We do not take up relative clauses, conjoined 
phrases, appositives, or disjunctive phrases, although these are also very interesting and are 
worthy of careful study. But it also becomes clear that when the facts are laid out, and when clear 
and explicit analyses are proposed and defended, many other areas of research beg to be re- 
opened. 

The presentation we give departs from traditional treatments in a number of ways. First, we 
propose that the traditional class of Adjective in Greek is in actuality best divided into three 



1 We thank Andy Black, Jim Meyer, Micheal Palmer, Jim Watters and Lindsay Whaley for their helpful 
comments on this paper. The analysis presented here had its beginning in two seminars on Greek syntax 
given as part of the Summer Institute of Linguistics program at the University of North Dakota several years 
ago. 
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classes: Quantifier, Demonstrative, and Adjective. 2 As we show, these words have different 

syntactic properties, and the Noun Phrase in Greek receives adequate description only when the 
three are clearly distinguished. The distinction is alluded to in many earlier treatments, of course, 
but the morphological similarity of these classes has overshadowed their syntactic differences. 

Second, partly as a result of the recognition of Quantifiers and Demonstratives, we abandon 
the descriptive terms predicate position and attributive position. These terms are inadequate, 
unnecessary, and misleading in the ways they are often used. 

Third, we propose a view of the Noun Phrase (actually, the Determiner Phrase, as we show 
below) which is configurational, in line with current syntactic theories. The phrase is not simply 
a string of words, one following the other, but it has a hierarchical structure. By separating the 
configuration or dominance of the elements from their linear order, we are able to provide a 
much more adequate account of the distribution of elements in the phrase. 

The general approach to the structure of the noun phrase taken here is that of X’ (X-bar) 
theory. We introduce the key concepts of this theory as needed. Introductions to the theory may 
be found in various works on generative grammar, including Sells 1985 and Haegemann 1994 
(based on Chomsky 1981 and Chomsky 1986). 

In this article we take up four phrase structure functions: heads and complements (in section 
2), adjuncts (in section 3), and specifiers (in section 4). Sections 5 through 7 are devoted to other 
interesting facts about the Greek noun phrase. 

2. Heads and Complements 

A phrase has a head which defines the phrase’s identity: Noun Phrases have Nouns as head, 
Prepositional Phrases have Prepositions as head, Adjectival Phrases have Adjectives as head, and 
so forth. 3 One of the recent innovations in syntactic theory has been to propose that a phrase such 
as the tree is in actuality a Determiner Phrase, with a Determiner as head (Abney 1987 and 
Stowell 1989). We adopt a version of this hypothesis for our account of Greek although we do 
not argue for its superiority over a more traditional analysis. 4 The Determiner of interest here is 
the Article, which figures prominently in Greek. Despite this innovation, Noun Phrases are still 
part of the analysis, as we show. 

Another constituent of a phrase is the complement. As the name suggests, the complement is 
not a simple modifier of the head (such modifiers are discussed in section 3, where they are 
called adjuncts), but it is more tightly related to the head. For example, in the VP the direct 
object of the verb is a complement; the phrase our sins is the complement of the verb forgive in 
the phrase forgive our sins. We propose that in the phrase tt|v cupscriv tcov apctptuBv (Co 1 .14) 
the tcdv 'apapttCDv is the complement of the noun atpeaiv. We show more examples of noun 



2 This part of our analysis might have been novel even a few years ago when we were first discussing it 
in classes, but after preparing the present manuscript we have learned of two publications that present a 
similar analysis (Palmer 1995 and Whaley 1995). Actually, the fact that traditional grammars spend so 
much time discussing these classes of words in special sections makes this part of our analysis almost self- 
evident. 

2 Adjective phrases very often consist of simply the adjective in Greek. Examples with more complex 
structure include TtXqpqq Xenpaq full of leprosy Lk 5:12, and nXovaxoq mpobpct very rich Lk 18:23. 

4 A major reason for choosing the DP analysis is that it permits a better account of the Quantifieis and 
Demonstratives, which are analyzed as specifiers in section 4. It also provides an account of the repeated 
Article phenomenon discussed in section 5. Given the complexity of these facts and the problems they 
present for earlier forms of syntactic theory, it may be understandable that Greek does not figure in the 
modem linguistic literature. 



